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THE INDIAN HERO IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTH: 
ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD DEVAPUTRA™ 


The word devaputra which literally means ‘son of god’ 
occurs in various Indian sources: in the Sanskrit epics, in the 
Buddhist literature, in epigraphics and on coinage. The only (to 
the best of my knowledge) paper dealing specially with the 
Sanskrit word devaputra was published more than eighty years 
ago by Sylvain Lévi (Lévi 1934). According to S. Lévi, this 
word appears in Indian literature in three different meanings: 

1. in the Sanskrit epics it refers to some epic heroes and has 
its literal meaning — «son of a god» (as is in the case of the 
Pandava brothers); 

2. in the Buddhist literature, devaputra / devaputta 
designates an inhabitant of the Tusita heaven or another 
devaloka; 

3. devaputra was also used as a title of the Kusana emperors. 
In this case, as suggested by S. Lévi, it was a rendering of the 
Chinese royal title «Son of Heaven». 

Neither S. Lévi nor any other author known to me has 
spotted any semantic connection between these three usages. 

The aim of this paper is to demonstrate that there is still a 
certain semantic link between the three of them, and that at the 
base of the three different usages lies a common mythological 
background. 
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1. Devaputra in the Sanskrit Epics 


In order to define this background we have to begin our 
analysis with the Mahabharata (Mbh), because, as it seems, the 
epic holds the key to the solution of the problem. 

It is quite clear why the epithet devaputra or its synonym 
devastinu refers to the Pandava brothers: they are indeed 
presented in the epic as sons of the gods, and the story of a 
divine birth of each of them is related in detail (Mbh I, 104; 113. 
32-43; 114-115). Thus Yudhisthira, the elder brother, is rightly 
called ‘the son of god’ because he was born of the god Dharma. 
Arjuna was begotten by Indra, Bhima by Vayu, and their 
unrecognized brother Karna was the son of the Sun god Surya. 
The younger Pandavas, Nakula and Sahadeva, too, are of divine 
paternity (Mbh 3, 48.2), begotten by the divine twins ASvins. 
All Pandavas are called “sons of gods” in a remarkable context: 
Bhisma in his speech addressed to Dhrtarastra calls them 
"heroes (vira), sons of gods (devaputra)”: 


enam Gsritya putras te mandabuddhih suyodhanah 
avamanyata tan viran devaputran arimdaman 


“Your nitwit son, Suyodhana, relies on him (Karna) 
and despises these heroes, sons of gods, tamers of 
enemies”. 

(Mbh 5, 48. 35) 


As we shall see, there is a constant association between the 
words vira and devaputra in the texts of ancient Indian culture. 

In the Ramayana, the word devaputra is used only in its 
literal meaning, and very seldom. In one case, Ravana asks: 
Who are the leaders of this army of monkeys which is going to 
attack Lanka? What is their origin? And the answer he receives 
is that all of them are practically devaputras: Hanuman is the 
son of Vayu, commander of the army of monkeys, Nila — the 
son of Agni, Nala the architect — the son of Visvakarman, the 
hero Angada — the grandson of Indra. The monkey warrior 
Dadhimukha was born of Soma, Jyotirmukha of Strya, Susena 
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of Dharma. Several monkey heroes are called sons of Yama 
Vaivasvata, and at the end of this long list the speaker, Ravana’s 
scout Sardiila, notes that it is impossible to mention all the 
remaining devaputras among the innumerable monkey leaders 
(Ram 6, 21.17-29). At the end of the poem, devaputras, “sons of 
gods” are mentioned, together with “sons of rsis” and “sons of 
gandharvas” in the list of various living beings who gathered in 
order to follow Rama on his last journey (mahdprasthdana), 1.e. 
on his way to Heaven (Ram 7, 98.17-18). 

In the Ramayana, the use of the epithet devaputra seems to 
be rather conventional: it is a traditional artistic device the 
original meaning of which has long been forgotten. In the 
Mahabharata however the situation is different. There is an 
archaic layer in its contents (Vassilkov 1995; Vasil’kov 2010: 
338-339) in which another usage and another meaning of the 
word devaputra /devastinu can be traced down. 

In the Mahabharata, devaputra may sometimes refer to an 
unknown hero who performs a heroic endeavour. Thus, in the 
Virataparvan (Mbh, Book IV), one of the Pandavas, Arjuna, 
lives unrecognized at the court of Virata, the king of the Matsya 
tribe in the guise of a dancing-master (a eunuch or a 
transvestite). But when the Pandavas’ enemies, Kauravas launch 
a raid on the king’s herds and steal Virata’s cattle, Arjuna, when 
he is alone with the king’s son Uttara, temporarily assumes his 
real form of a great hero and mounts a chariot. 

He allows Uttara to drive the chariot and he himself, as a 
chariot-warrior, strikes a crushing blow to the Kauravas’ army. 
After that he once again assumes the form of a weak and 
effeminate dancing-master. When Uttara returns to the Matsya 
capital Viratanagara after the battle, the father greets him as a 
victor and asks him how he managed to defeat the great 
Kaurava watriors. 

Uttara replies: “It was not I who won back the cattle, nor I 
who defeated the enemies: everything was done by one 
devaputra. When | ran away in terror, that youth, that son of a 
god (devaputra) stopped me, and stood up in the pit of the 
chariot like the One with the vajra in his hand (i.e. Indra)! It 
was he who won back the cows, he who overcame the 
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Kauravas. This deed was done by this hero (vira), not by me, 
father!”’.! 

On hearing this, king Virata asks his son: “Where is the 
strong-armed hero (vira), that glorious devaputra, who in battle 
won back my treasure-herd (dhanam; cf. godhanam ‘the herd as 
property/treasure’)? I wish to see that mighty man and pay him 
honour, because this devastinu have saved for me you and my 
cows!” 

It is clear from the context that neither the king nor Uttara 
knows that the hero is Arjuna who was indeed born of the god 
(Indra). If a certain warrior acts as a hero, this alone allows one 
to suspect that he may be the son of a god. The term devaputra, 
‘son of god’, therefore becomes very close in meaning to the 
term vira, hero. Not accidentally, the two terms now and again 
occur together, as they do in the verses adduced in footnotes | 
and 2 and in the verse Mbh 5, 48, 35 quoted in the text above. It 
must be added also that the word devaputra is practically always 
used in a specific context: i.e. in descriptions of bravery and 
glorious deeds of the heroes. 

One more example is that of Karna, a tragic hero, an 
unrecognized brother of the Pandavas born by their common 
mother Kunti from the Sun-god Strya. He was adopted by a 
suta (i.e. a man from the caste of professional charioteers and 
bards). Karna grew up in the family of the si#ta Adhiratha 
unaware of his true origins. It happened so that he became an 
ally of the Kauravas and an enemy of the Pandavas, his 





na maya nirjita gavo na mayd nirjitah pare | 
krtam tu karma tat sarvam devaputrena kena cit |l 
sa hi bhitam dravantam mam devaputro nyavarayat | 
sa catisthad rathopasthe vajrahastanibho yuvd || 
tena ta nirjita gavas tena te kuravo jitah | 
tasya tat karma virasya na maya tata tat krtam \\ 
(Mbh 4, 64.19-21) 


> kva sa viro mahabahur devaputro mahayasah | 
yo me dhanam avdjaisit kurubhir grastam Ghave || 
icchami tam aham drastum arcitum ca mahabalam | 
yena me tvam ca gavas ca raksita devasinund || 
(Mbh 4, 64. 30-31) 
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unrecognized brothers. In an episode from Book Eight of the 
Mbh, Duryodhana, the Mbh’s main villain, while praising the 
bravery and heroic looks of Karna, says to his companion-in- 
arms Salya: “I don’t believe that Karna could be born in the 
family of siitas; I suppose he is a devaputra born in a family of 
ksatriyas” ? 

From this context once again follows that in the archaic layer 
of the epic, any true hero was perceived as a character of divine 
or semi-divine origins. Comparative studies of the epic are very 
persuasive, and there is no doubt that in most of the world’s 
archaic epics, the hero is regarded as a demigod, the son of a 
god, or his partial incarnation who has come down to the world 
of humans to combat its evils personified by monstrous 
opponents. I insist that alongside features of a classical heroic 
and, even, didactic epic, the Mbh has retained characteristic 
features of an epic at the archaic stage of its development (see, 
e.g.: Vassilkov 1995). The most significant feature of such epics 
is the divinity of heroes. The divine origin of the Mbh heroes is 
not a result of their later “divinization” by the Brahmanic 
“editors”, as many scholars believe; the divinity of its heroes 
was an essential element of both the ideology and the poetics of 
the epic right from the start. I share this point of view with such 
scholars as S. Wikander (1947), P.A. Grintser (1974), W. 
Doniger (1978), G. Dumézil (1986: 33-255), J.D. Smith (1990), 
G. Nagy (2006: 14-18), C. Vielle (2011) and others. 

Very instructive is a comparison of the Mbh with oral heroic 
epics of present day India, sung and recorded in many different 
languages. Most of them may be classified as archaic heroic 
epics, and in most of them the heroes are sons of gods or their 
incarnations on earth. 

The heroes of the Mbh may be regarded as model archaic 
heroes: they are sons of gods and their incarnations too. Having 
performed superhuman deeds and "having sacrificed himself on 
the fire of battle", a Mbh hero ascends to heaven to rest in 


3napi stiitakule jatam karnam manye kathamcana | 
devaputram aham manye ksatriyanam kulodbhavanm || 
(Mbh 8, 24.159) 
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Indra’s warrior paradise or in the worlds of other gods. In Book 
Eighteen of the Mbh, all epic heroes eventually find themselves 
in paradise, each one becoming either maximally close to his 
“heavenly father”, the god whose incarnation he was upon earth 
(Mbh 18, 4.9-18) or “joining” him, “entering into” his divine 
father (see the use of such forms as vivesa, GviveSa, pravivesa, 
vivisuh in Mbh 18, 5.10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 20) and thus partaking 
of his essence. 

What happens to the heroes thereafter? It can be suggested 
that the “children of gods” retain this state in heaven as long as 
their good karman or their kirti (fame) lasts; afterwards they 
have to take a new incarnation. 

Here we have come close to the suggestion that devaputra 
may designate a particular class of celestials. In the Mbh itself 
we have one context where the word devaputra presumably has 
this specific meaning. The old rsi Cyavana, miraculously turned 
into a youth by the Asvins, performs a Soma sacrifice and is 
going to offer a share of Soma to the divine twins. But this 
meets a resolute protest from Indra who says: “In my opinion 
these two Nasatyas are not worthy of Soma. They are [nothing 
but] healers (bhisajau) to the devaputras, and their occupation 
makes them unworthy” (Mbh 3, 124.9).4 

Translators usually render it as “healers of/to the sons of 
gods” without comments. The meaning of this expression is 
obscure. Were the Asvins a kind of pediatricians in Paradise? Or 
did they wander across the earth healing the wounds of 
devaputras — i.e. of great heroes?? But in the Vulgata text 
(Bombay edition: Mahabharata 1901) we find a different variant 





4 ubhav etau na somarhau ndsatyav iti me matih | 
bhisajau devaputranam\karmand naivam arhatah \\ 
> This interpretation could be partly supported by a Sloka from the next Indra’s speech: 
“They are healers, craftsmen, changing form according to their will and wandering in the 
world among the mortals: how can they be worthy of soma here?” 
cikitsakau karmakarau kamaripasamanvitau | 
loke carantau martyanam katham somam iharhatah || 
(Mbh 3, 124.12) 
Physicians were treated by the Brahmanic sources as a kind of craftsmen, therefore their 
social status was rather low. 
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of the same sloka which may turn our thoughts in another 
direction: 


ubhav etau na somarhau nasatyav iti me matih | 
bhisajau divi devanam karmand tene na ’rhatah || 
(Mbh, Bomb. ed., 3, 124. 9) 


“They are the physicians of the gods in heaven, and this 
kind of occupation makes them not worthy (of Soma)” 


The possibility of two variants in different MSS: “physicians 
to the sons of gods” and “physicians of the gods in heaven”, 
makes it more probable that the term devaputra in Indra’s 
speech in the version of the Critical edition refers to some kind 
of celestials, not different essentially from the gods themselves 
(see below examples of similar understanding of the term in the 
early texts of the Buddhist Pali Canon). To sum up, there is 
ample evidence to conclude that in the archaic layer of the 
Mbh’s contents we find the idea of the epic hero as a demigod 
who has been sent to the earth in order to fulfill a certain 
mission and who, after completing his task, returned to the 
heavenly world. 

This idea was inherent in the archaic culture of India and 
lingered on for many centuries in the warrior milieu and in the 
societies of mobile pastoralists. The so-called hero-stones 
(virastambha, kirtistambha etc.) widespread in the Deccan and 
in the peripheral regions of the subcontinent may serve as 
illustrations to this idea. In their classical tripartite form the 
hero-stones have, in their middle part, a picture of the Apsaras 
attending to a fallen hero during his ascendance to heaven. In 
the upper part the hero is usually represented enjoying bliss in 
paradise in the proximity of «his» personal god. Sometimes he 
is shown as having become one with the god (Vassilkov 2011: 
201-202). 

Having reconstructed in the archaic layer of the Mbh the idea 
of a hero as devaputra, a demigod who comes down to earth and 
then returns to heaven, let us turn to the Buddhist literature. 
Here we suddenly find that the epic concept of a hero as 
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devaputra enables us to explain something that has not been 
given yet, as it seems to me, a satisfactory explanation. 


2. Devaputta in the Pali Buddhist Canon 


The word devaputta is often used in canonical and post- 
canonical Pali Buddhist texts. The paradise in the Tusita heaven 
and all other «worlds of gods» (devaloka) are populated with a 
specific class of celestials — devaputtas. In the early texts 
devaputtas live in heavenly worlds side by side with devas 
“gods” and devatas “deities”; it is difficult to trace any 
differences between this three classes of celestials or to 
represent them in a hierarchical system. For example, in the 
Kevattasutta (D 1.11) Buddha tells to a monk named Kevatta a 
story of another monk, who was obsessed with a question: is 
there a place where the four elements of nature — water, fire, 
wind and earth — cease without remainder? In order to get an 
answer to this question, the monk went first to “gods of the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings” (catummaharajika deva). But 
these gods did not know the answer and advised the monk to 
approach the Four Great Kings themselves, “who are higher and 
more sublime than we’. It should be noted that the Four Great 
Kings (cattaro maharadjano) — Guardians of the directions 
(points of the compass) — are usually defined in the Tipitaka 
texts as devaputtas.° The Four Great Kings could not answer the 
monk’s question either; they sent him to the Thirty Three gods 
(tavatimsad devd) possessing, in their opinion, a superior 
knowledge. But the Thirty Three devas proved to be unable to 
help the monk; they directed him to Sakka, king of the gods 
(sakko naéma devanamindo).’ Sakka failed to help him and 
readdressed him to the Yama gods (vamd deva), “who are 
higher and more sublime than I’. But the Yama gods had to 





® The Four Great Kings very often are mentioned in the texts merely as “The Four 
devaputtas” (cattdro devaputta). See, eg. D 5.1 (Mahdpadanasutta): cattaro 
nam devaputta catuddisam rakkhadya upagacchanti (CST4. L.195754), and many instances 
of similar use in various commentaries and sub-commentaries. 

7 In Sanskrit: sakra devandm indra, i.e. Sakra, Indra (= king) of the gods. 
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send the monk to a higher authority: Suyama devaputta who is 
in charge of the world of Yama devas. Having failed to get an 
answer from Suyama, the monk approaches then, one by one, 
three other devaputtas in charge of heavenly worlds: Santusita, 
the head of Tusita gods (tusita nama deva), Sannimita 
devaputta, the ruler in the world of Nimmanarati devas, and 
Vasavatti devaputta, the head of the Paranimittavasavatt devas. 
The latter sends him to the gods of the retinue of Brahma 
(brahmakayikd deva), i.e. to inhabitants of the highest heavenly 
world. These gods, as the gods of all previously mentioned 
classes, could not help the monk and directed him to their 
superior — the great god Brahma who, as they believe, knew 
everything. And the latter, to the monk’s disappointment, 
confessed to him secretly, that he did not know the answer. 
Brahma adviced the monk to go back to the earth and ask the 
Buddha. 

The monk’s search starts from the lowest level — the world of 
the Four Maharajas,* and ends in the highest devaloka, that of 
Mahabrahma. But the sequence of the monk’s progression from 
one of these two extreme points to another does not allow us to 
make a conclusion about any difference in status between deva 
and devaputra. We can see that in five (out of seven) instances 
devaputtas are mentioned as rulers of the worlds inhabited by 
devas. However this does not mean that the status of a devaputta 
is higher than the status of a deva. The only conclusion we can 
make is that in the suttas of the ancient Canon (MilaTipitaka) 
the word devaputta could not be understood as a “young 
deva/divinity”; when a person, having obtained a great religious 
merit, is reborn in a heavenly world as a devaputta, he is, of 
course, a “young divinity”, but this is a specific situation, which 
requires an additional adjective (e.g. abhinava devaputta 





8 Acording to Pdydsisutta (D 5.10), the prince Payasi made numerous offerings to 
samanas (“wanderers”, “recluses”), brahmanas, the poor, the homeless etc. But he did it 
without enthusiasm, without due thought, not with his own hands, the food and cloths he 
was giving to the poor were of bad quality; for that reason he was reborn, after his death, as 
a devaputta among the devas of the Four Great Kings’world. At the same time the young 
brahmana Uttara, who made the offering of excellent food and clothes to Payasi himself, 


was reborn in the bright and happy world of the Thirty Three devas. 
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“new/fresh devaputtas”, Dhp-a 2; CST4. L. 461027).? Among 
the devaputtas, known to the Pali Canon, we meet several old 
Indo-Aryan gods, such as Candima (Skt Candramas, the Moon- 
god) and Suriya (Skt Surya, the Sun; S 1.2.1.9, 10; CST4. L. 
219225-226), VassavanalKuvera (Skt. VaisravanalKubera), one 
of the four /okapdlas, guardian of the North (D 7.9; CST4. 
L.63300), Vissakamma (Skt Visvakarman), the celestial 
architect and artisan (see e.g. Mahasudassanasutta, D 5.4; CST4. 
L. 43937-940) and, lastly, Mara, a continuation of the non- 
Buddhist Kama; that is why Mara, in spite of being the arch- 
enemy of the Buddha is always represented in art, at least before 
his defeat, as a handsome young man with a halo around his 
head, sometimes with a bow and an arrow in his hands (Guruge 
2011: 18-22). In the commentary Mahavagegatthakatha (D 4.5, 
L. 34827) and post-canonical Mahdvamsa (Childers 1875: 115) 
all the gods in the world of Thirty Three (tettimsa, tavatimsa) go 
by the name of devaputta.'° If a man due to his acts of 
compassion, piety or generosity is reborn as a devaputta in a 
world of gods, as it happened, e.g., with the prince Payasi in the 
world of catummaharajika devas (see footnote 8 and CST4. L. 
47792, 47812) or with the wealthy donor of the Buddha, 
Anathapindika'! in the world of the Tusita gods (M 9.5; CST4. 
L. 207813), or with a young brahmana Matthakundala, son of 
Adinnapubbaka, who is called devaputta when reborn in the 
world of the Thirty three gods (Dhp-a 1; CST4. L. 456575, 
456581, 548231), it does not necessarily mean that in the course 
of time such devaputta will become a god. It may merely mean 


° The word devaputta was rendered as “young deva” or “young divinity” in some 
translations (Milinda’s Questions. 1963-64: 180 etc.; Middle Length Discources 1995: 610 
etc.; Numerical Discources 2012: 434 etc.) 

'0 In the early canonical Mahayana sitras (vaipulya siitras) we find mentioned in the 
lists of devaputras the same figures of ancient gods: Candra (Moon), Surya, the four 
Maharajas, Mara and, in addition, ISvara and Mahegvara (Saddharmapundarikasiitram 1960: 
2) 

‘| Anathapindika (“feeder of the destitute”) was a wealthy bisnessman of Savatthi 
(Sravastt), a lay disciple of the Buddha. Having purchased from prince Jeta his beautiful 
park (Jetavana) he presented with it the Buddha and his Order. With unparalleled generosity 
Anathapindika spent his enormous fortune feeding the monks and the poor; at the end of his 
life he was reduced to poverty (more information in: Malalasekera 1937: 67-72). 
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that there was no clear distinction between deva and devaputta. 
That is why devaputta is interpreted as “a god” in some 
dictionaries (Childers 1875: 115; for Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit: 
Edgerton 1953: 270). 

Not only devaputta is close in its meaning to deva, but 
members of both classes are identified sometimes with yakkhas 
(Skt yaksa). These are not, of course, the earthly spirits, dryads, 
ghosts etc.; such identifications imply the celestial yakkhas, 
such as the attendants of Vessavana (Kuvera), inhabitants of his 
world. Not only Vessavana himself, but other three /okapdlas, 
or Great Kings also go by the name of yakkha. Sakka, the king 
of the gods, is often called yakkha (Rhys-Davids, Stede 1921- 
1925: 606). At the most dramatic moment of the Buddha’s 
dispute with the brahmana Ambattha, Vajjapani (according to 
the commentary — Sakka!’), the thunderbolt-wielding yakkha 
appears, ready to split with his weapon the head of Ambattha, 
who is losing in the dispute, into seven parts (D 1.3; CST4. L. 
12119-121). As the devaputtas are concerned, we find in 
various commentaries a standard phrase identifying a yakkha as 
devaputta (yakkho ti devaputto: Kh 16.2., L. 557568; Kh 30.2, 
CST4. L. 695038; Kh 32.22, CST4. L.803498; etc.). 

How can the fact be explained that in the Buddhist 
worldview the semantic fields of the words devaputta, deva, 
devata and even yakkha often overlap, in spite of the differences 
in their meanings in pre-Buddhist worldview of the Indo- 
Aryans? We should probably take into account that the 
Buddhism established its own hierarchy of great beings, men 
who surpassed the old gods, due to their progress on the path to 
Nibbana/Nirvana: arahants (arhats), bodhisatt(v)as, 
pratyekabuddhas / paccekabudhas etc. The ancient gods and 
demigods became, in comparison with new superheroes, 
insignificant background figures. However the role they play in 
the Buddhist narratives is fairly active: from time to time they 
descend from heaven to listen to the Buddha’s sermons or ask 
him some questions. 





2 Vajrapani “having vajra (thunderbolt) in his hand” is the epithet of Sakra (Indra) in 
the pre-Buddhist Indo-Aryan mythology. 
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In the Mahayana texts, written in the Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, devaputra, according to F. Edgerton, is practically 
synonymous with deva, but is used not so often as in the Pali 
Canon (Edgerton 1953: 270). However in some of the siitras 
their role is significant. For example in the first chapter of the 
Lalitavistarasiitra a lot of “devaputras from clear celestial 
dwellings” come to Jetavana where Buddha is staying and ask 
him how he came down from heaven, was born on earth, grew 
up, and attained enlightenment (Lalitavistara 1958: 3, 5). The 
Buddha’s «autobiography» relayed to the devaputras makes up 
the contents of the Lalitavistarasitra. The story begins in Tusita 
heaven, where the future Buddha under the name of Bodhisattva 
Svetaketu acts as the head and preceptor of the devaputras. 
When he takes a decision to descend to earth and to take birth in 
the royal family of the Sakyas, devaputras plead with him to 
stay, but he bids farewell to them, takes off his diadem and puts 
it on the head of Bodhisattva Maitreya: now Maitreya will be 
the preceptor of the devaputras. There are also many episodes in 
the Lalitavistara in which celestials arrive to take part in various 
events upon earth, and these are generally called devaputras, or, 
less commonly — devas. In some contexts the words devaputra 
and deva seem to be synonymous. Devaputras are mentioned 
not only in the prose parts of the Lalitavistara which are 
considered to be rather late (about the eighth century CE), but 
also in the gathas — verses that belong to an earlier period: first 
centuries CE. 

In the Buddhist Pali literature commentaries (atthakatha) to 
the texts of Milla Tipitaka appeared in the middle of the 1* 
millennium CE, 1.e. not less than seven centuries after the Third 
Buddhist Council (ca. 250 BCE) that had fixed the Canon in its 
final form. In one of sub-commentaries to the texts of 
Samyuttanikaya an author tries to explain the original meaning 
of the word devaputta and its relation to the word devata: 
“When reborn on the lap of the gods, men are devaputtas and 
females — devadhitas (“daughters of the gods”). When a name 
(and, accordingly, a gender identity. — Ya.V.) is not known, we 
say “a certain deity’, if it is known, we say: ‘who is called 
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devaputta’” (S 1.2.1.1).'° The idea that the word devaputta in 
Pali is opposed to devadhita(r) and used to express gender 
distinctions was accepted by the authors of some late sub- 
commentaries (e.g. Kh 14.2.7.7; CST4. L. 547935) and 
influenced the definition of the word devaputta in Pali-English 
dictionaries, from the oldest to the latest.'4 In the early suttas 
there were, of course, words for female deities: devi, 
devadhita(r), devakarina “girl of the gods”, but never, as far as I 
know, devaputta was contrasted with devadhita(r) and viewed 
as its antonym. We have seen already that devaputta of the Pali 
suttas in its meaning was very close to deva. Originally, as I 
shall try to prove, devaputta could mean something like a 
“demigod”, i.e., a devaputta’s status was similar to that of an 
archaic epic hero. 

As already mentioned, mortals who had performed some 
feats of piety, charity, compassion etc. could be reborn after 
death as devaputtas in the worlds of the gods (see above the 
examples of prince Payasi, young brahmana Uttara [footnote 8], 
a rich businessman and the generous donor of the Buddha, 
Anathapindika, a brahmana Matthakundala). In a way, it is 
similar to the destiny of the epic devaputra-heroes who, having 
performed heroic deeds and sacrificed their lives in battle, arrive 
after death at the warriors’ paradise of Indra, king of the gods. 

What awaits Buddhist devaputtas in the devaloka? Usually a 
devaputta enjoys long and blissful life there. But in the universe 
of samsara there is nothing eternal; sooner or later this lifetime 
must end. The destiny of an average devaputta is unenviable: as 
it is said in the beginning of the Kusajataka (Ne 531), before his 
lifetime expires, a devaputta’s appearance starts to change: 
“devaputtas, who are destined to fall from devaloka, manifest 





8 devananhi anke nibbattaé purisad devaputta nama, itthiyo devadhitaro nama honiti. 
Namavasena apdkatava “annatarad devata”ti vuccati, pakato “itthannadmo devaputto “ti 
(CST4 Tipitaka. L. 219079-81. 

'4 (DEVAPUTTO, A deva...The inhabitants of the Devaloka are called deva, but the 
sing. devo occurs but very rarely. In its place devata is used, or, if it is intended to 
particularize sex, devaputto and devadhita. Devaputto therefore means simply a male 
deva...” (Childers 1875: 115). In the most recent Pali dictionary Margaret Cone defines 
devaputta as “a male divinity” (Cone 2010: 437). 
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five evil signs: their garlands wither, their robes get soiled, their 
bodies become ugly, perspiration pours from their armpits, and 
a deva no longer finds pleasure in his heavenly seat” (Kh, 
Jatakapali 20.1; CST4. L. 790010-13). In the post-canonical 
Milindapafiha we find the description of feelings experienced by 
an average devaputta who is destined to be reborn soon on earth 
or even in a lower world. The Indo-Greek king Méilinda, 
identified by many scholars with the historical king Menander 
(2™ century BCE), on his way to meet the Buddhist sage 
Nagasena, whom he hopes to defeat in a philosophical dispute, 
sees from a distance the open hall in which the dispute is to take 
place and where Nagasena is seated with the innumerable 
company or the brethren. Suddenly the king feels a strange fear, 
paralyzing horror — “like a devaputta whose lifetime [in heaven] 
has ended» (parikkhindyyuko viya devaputto; Milindapafho 
1880: 1.14: cf. The Questions of King Milinda 1890: 37-38). 
Some parallels may be found in the Sanskrit Mbh: epic heroes 
and kings, as well as rsis and great ascetics, having obtained 
heaven after death, stay there as long as their religious merit 
(punya) or their heroic fame (A7rti) lasts. A classical example is 
the story of king Yayati (Mbh 1, 83-85) who enjoyed all the 
pleasures of heavenly paradise for many thousand years, but 
when his merit was spent and lost, Indra said to him: “Your 
merit gone, you shall fall today, king!”'° (translation by J.A.B. 
van Buitenen [Mahabharata 1973: 198]). 

However a happier lot awaits, according to Tipitaka, some 
chosen, religiously minded devaputtas, who were not pleasure 
seekers but practiced Buddhist meditation and consequently are 
able to move upwards in order to reach the world, from which it 
is possible to leave the samsa@aric universe. Thus the generous 
donor of the Buddha, Anathapindika, who was reborn after 
death as a devaputta in the devaloka (M 10.5; CST4. L. 
207813), became there a sotapanna (“one who has entered the 
stream’”’), i.e. stepped on the irreversible path to nibbana. 

Lastly, there is one more variant of a devaputta’s future, of 
special interest to us in the context of this paper. Nagasena says 





'S ksine punye patitasy adya rajan (Mbh 1, 83.3d). 
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to king Milinda that if there is among humans a family, wealthy, 
virtuous, pious, of good conduct, practising morality, but 
childless (“having no son” — aputtakam), and if at the same time 
there is a devaputta in the world of the gods, having strong roots 
of goodness, but doomed to fall (cavanadhammo), then Sakka, 
king of the gods, out of compassion for this family usually asks 
the devaputta to enter the womb of the head wife in that 
household (Kh 45.4.1.7; CST4. L. 915860-62). Nagasena 
provides three examples: the births of “young Sama” (samo 
kumaro), of king Mahapanada and of king Kusa (CST4. L. 
915860-62).'° In the first case Sakka had compassion for a 
couple of young ascetics, Duktlaka and Parika,'’ because he 
foresaw that they both would soon lose their sight. Sakka 
advised them to give birth to a son who could take care of them, 
but they shrank in disgust even from the thought of breaking 
their ascetic chastity. So Sakka obtained their consent for a 
miraculous birth. At a proper moment king of the gods told 
Dukilaka to touch Parika’s navel with his hand, and 
immediately the Bodhisatta (it was the Buddha in one of his 
former births) entered the womb of Parika (Samajataka, Ne 540; 
Jataka 1895-1907: VI. 52-53), at the request of Sakka, as we 
know. 

In another story, implied by Nagasena, king Suruci of 
Mithila and his only queen Sumedha, having lived together for 
ten thousand years, remain childless. Sakka, out of compassion 
for them, approaches the devaputta Nalakara (who was born in 
the world of Thirty Three as a reward for his service to 
paccekabuddhas in his earthly life) and asks him to take birth in 
the world of humans. However Nalakara is not “doomed to fall” 
as a devaputta from the story of the “Young Sama”: for him the 
world of men is hateful and loathsome, he is going to reach the 
highest of the devalokas. Still Sakka manages to persuade him. 


'6 “Thrice, mahardja, devaputtas at the request of Sakka, king of the gods, took birth in 
the families (on earth). Who were these three (newborn sons)? Young Sama, Mahapanada 
and king Kusa. All three were Bodhisattas”’ (Tavome, mahardaja, devaputta sakkena 
devanamindena Gydacita kulam uppannd. Katame tayo? Samo kumaro mahapanddo 
kusaraja, tayopete bodhisatta "ti). 

'” Tn their former births they both lived in the world of Brahma. 
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And soon the devaputta Nalakara enters the womb of the queen 
Sumedha to be reborn as Mahapanada, in future — the great 
king, who will perform many deeds of piety and charity, and 
after death will go to the devaloka (Surucijataka, Ne 489: Jataka 
1895-1907: IV.314-25). 

The third figure mentioned by Nagasena is king Kusa, born 
in a similar miraculous way. The childless couple in this case 
was Okkaka, king of the Mallas, and his chief queen Silavatt. 
Again it was Sakka who came to their aid. Among devaputtas in 
the world of the gods he saw the Bodhisattva who, having 
passed through his existence in the heaven of the Thirty-three, 
was longing to be born in a higher world. But when Sakka 
ordered him to take birth in the world, he consented. Eventually 
Sakka merely touched the queen’s body with his thumb, and at 
that moment the Bodhisattva was conceived in her womb. She 
gave birth to a boy who was named Kusa, in future — a great 
king. And it was one of the former births of the Buddha 
(Kusajataka: Jataka 1895-1907: V. 141-145, 164). 

It is worthy of note that out of the three devaputtas featuring 
in these three stories two were reborn in royal families (stories 
of Mahapanada and Kusa), and the parents of “Young Sama” 
were children of two “hunter chiefs” (i.e. tribal chieftains?). 

In addition we may refer to the beginning of the 
Milindapafiha, its Bahirakatha (Kh 45.1; CST4. L. 912145ff), 
where Thera Assagupta comes to the world of the Thirty Three 
and tells Sakka that on earth there appeared king Milinda, a 
zealous opponent of Buddhism, an invincible disputant who had 
already done great harm to the Order and to the spreading of the 
Buddha’s teaching. Sakka then says to him: “This king Milinda, 
venerable one, left this world and was born in the world of 
man.'® And now there dwells in the mansion Ketumati a 
devaputta, Mahasena by name, who is able to hold converse 
with him and to resolve his doubts. We shall ask that devaputta 
to be reborn in the world of men”. However Mahasena is not 
happy at all with Indra’s proposal: “I have no desire, venerable 
Sir, for the world of men...Hard is life as a man. It is here, Sir, 





'8 milindo raja ito cuto manussesu uppanno. 
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in the world of the gods that, being reborn in ever higher and 
higher spheres, I hope to pass away!” But Assagupta explains to 
Mahasena that he has to fulfill a vitally important mission on 
earth: to refute the heresy of Milinda and to lend to the religion 
of the Buddha his powerful aid. After that the devaputta agrees 
to leave the devaloka and to be born in the world of men as 
Nagasena. It is clear from the words of Sakka to Assagupta that 
king Milinda, too, had existed before his birth in the Yavana 
royal family in the world of the Thirty Three gods 
(Milindapafho 1880: 6), most probably — as a devaputta. 

It is impossible not to mention here the descent of the highest 
of devaputras — Svetaketu Boddhisattva, as he is called in the 
Lalitavistara — from the Tusita heaven (or from the world of 
Indra — Kern 1896: 13) to the earth where he entered the womb 
of the queen of the Sakyas, Maya. 

This descent of the Buddhist devaputtas from heavenly 
paradise to be born mostly in royal (i.e. ksatriya) families on 
earth strongly resembles the pre-Buddhist, archaic Indo-Aryan 
notion of devaputra as a demigod, “son of god”, sent from the 
paradise in heaven to be born on earth as an epic hero whose 
mission was to fight the evil. The similarity increases when we 
realize that in all cases the highest authority who asks or orders 
a devaputta to descend is Sakka, ruler of the World of Thirty 
Three, i.e. pre-Buddhist Sakra / Indra, ruler of svarga, the 
heavenly paradise for devaputras, heroes fallen in battle. 

On the basis of the Buddhist sources we it can be argued that 
the notion of devaputta was well known at least in the third 
century BCE when the Canon was fixed (orally) for the first 
time. The earliest written evidence of the usage of the term 
devaputra in a Buddhist context is in the inscription that 
explains the contents of the relief on one of the columns of the 
Bharhut stupa. The inscription was first published by A. 
Cunningham, but the correct reading was done later by other 
scholars. It runs as follows: «Devaputa (= devaputta) Arahaguta 
(=Arhadgupta), having come down (from heaven), announces to 
the Great Assembly of the conception of the Bhagavan (i.e. the 
future Buddha)» (Lévi 1934: 14). That means that the term 
devaputra / devaputta was referred to the inhabitants of heavens 
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as early as in the second century BCE. But the material analyzed 
above gives us some ground to suggest that the concept of 
devaputra / devaputta has been an element of the Buddhist 
world view since the time of its formation. i.e. since the 
Buddha’s time. Strictly speaking, the mythological idea of 
devaputra / devaputta in early Buddhism seems to be a legacy 
of pre-Buddhist and even pre-Vedic archaic world view. 

As already mentioned, the idea of the true hero as devaputra, 
a demigod who steps down from heaven to perform a heroic 
deed and then returns to the world of the gods, was inherent in 
the ksatriyan, warrior’s world view. It needs to be taken into 
account that two great unorthodox Indian religions, Buddhism 
and Jainism, were born in the regions where political power was 
in the hands of the ksatriyan nobility, where the Brahmans did 
not have monopoly on performing rituals and where the culture 
as a whole retained various features of the Indo-Aryan pre- 
Vedic archaic lore. We know that Buddhists and Jainas 
established their monastic orders in the image of ancient warrior 
communities and borrowed from them their basic terms, such as 
sangha, gana and arhat / arahant (Choudhary 1964: 29; Bollée 
1981: 178, 184; Falk 1986: 64; 104f; Neri 2015: 409-412). For 
the same reason, it can be suggested, Sakka’s world of 
devaputtas in the Buddhist mythological world view, came to 
resemble Sakra’s warrior paradise of the archaic mythology of 
Indo-Aryans, in which devaputra heroes abide in bliss. 

In support of my suggestion concerning the continuity 
between pre-Buddhist ksatriyan and Buddhist religious concepts 
of devaputra / devaputta, it is expedient to quote one more 
passages from the Pali Canon, which demonstrate that the 
semantic link between the words vira “hero” and devaputra, 
which we found in the Mbh (e.g. 5, 48. 35: viran devaputran), 
exists in the language of the Buddhist texts too. In the 
Ambatthasutta (D 2.3) there is a list of 32 marks characteristic 
of a “great man” (mahdapurisa). In particular, a great man must 
have “more than a thousand sons, brave, with the bodies like 
those _of heroes” (virangariipa: D.2.3; CST4. L. 11966). The 
commentary to this sutta (Ambatthasuttavannana) explains: 
virangarupati devaputtasadisakaya ‘““Bodies like those of 
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heroes’ — bodies similar to those of devaputtas” (D 1.3; CST4. 
L. 6364). 





3. Devaputra as a royal title. 


We are now left with the issue of the origin and semantics of 
the term devaputra as a royal title. 

As already mentioned, S. Lévi maintained that since the term 
devaputra had not occurred in the Indian royal titles before the 
Kusanas, it was most probably the Kusanas who had brought the 
idea from their homeland which bordered on China, whereas the 
term itself had been borrowed from the similar Chinese title 
‘son of heaven’. Today, eighty years after S. Lévi’s paper was 
published, we have in our disposal plenty of historical material 
which renders S. Lévi’s conclusions open to doubt. 

Firstly, this idea had very deep roots in the Indian culture 
itself. The view that in the course of the ritual of royal 
consecration (abhiseka) the gods Indra and Varuna became 
embodied in the king, is indeed very old. E.g., in the Rigveda 
hymn 4, 42, king Trasadasyu, at the moment of his royal 
consecration, proclaims himself identical with Indra and 
Varuna. In the additional verses it is said that he was sent by 
these gods to his mother to be born as ardhadeva, a demigod 
(Schmidt 1992). Trasadasyu is probably the first epic hero in 
Indian history because the Tale of the Battle with the Ten Kings, 
which he won, has been convincingly reinterpreted by M. 
Witzel (2005) as a prototype of the Mahabharata. 

There are also all Buddhist stories of devaputtas descending 
from heaven to be reborn in the royal families, including those 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni and of king Milinda (see above in the 
previous part of this paper). 

Even if the old Indian idea was over time forgotten, it must 
have been revitalized in India long before the Kusanas, with the 
coming of the Greeks and Iranians. After the rule of Alexander 
the Great, deification of a king had become common in the 
Seleucid and the Parthian empires where such royal titles as 
‘Emigavys «manifest/embodied [god]», Osozatop «having god 
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as his father», i.e. «son of god» were used. The Bactrian Greeks 
who came to power in North India in the early second century 
BCE had brought with them a set of royal titles, including 
‘Emidavyc «the embodied [god]», which was followed on coins 
by its Prakrit rendering: pracacha (Skt pratyaksa). By that time 
the Kusanas had ousted the Greeks from Bactria and began to 
move on gradually from a nomadic to a civilized, Hellenistic 
way of life. It was from Bactrians and Parthians that they had 
borrowed their royal epithets. The title devaputra appears first 
on the coins of the Kusana king Kujula Kadphises. A. Maricq 
saw in this title an adaptation of the Greek theopator used by 
the Parthians (Maricq 1958: 378-382); H. Falk throws doubt on 
this Iranian link and considers a direct adaptation of Latin divi 
filius used by Augustus much more probable (Falk 2010: 77- 
78). Kujula’s great-grandson, emperor Kanishka named himself 
in his Great Surhkotal inscription in the Bactrian language bago 
Sao «god-king» and sao bagopouro «king, son of god». This 
title of Bactrian kings could also be transformed on Indian soil 
into devaputra. In any case, the western (Hellenistic, Iranian, 
Roman) origin of the Kusana royal title devaputra appears more 
plausible than its link with the far-off Chinese "son of heaven". 

S. Lévi quoted in his paper Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
texts of an episode from the Suvarnaprabhasasitra in which the 
Four Guardians of the World (/okapdlas) ask the god Brahma: 
«Why is the king, born among humans, called «a god» (deva)? 
And why is the king called devaputra?». Brahma answers: 
«Blessed by the indras of gods, he (the king) enters into the 
mother’s womb. First the gods enter into him, then he finds 
himself in the womb. Having taken birth in the world of men, he 
becomes their king; but, since he was born from the gods, he is 
called devaputra» (Lévi 1934: 3-4). 

S. Lévi was inclined to think that these verses of the 
Suvarnaprabhasa had been composed with the aim to provide 
the new royal title devaputra introduced by the Kusana rulers 
with a mythological foundation. However, the verses (gathds) 
of the Suvarnaprabhasasttra containing the conversation of the 
Four Guardians with Brahma cannot be dated earlier than the 
fourth century CE, when the empire of the Kusanas had ceased 
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to exist. After all, what is said in these verses has numerous 
links with the earlier Indian concepts, especially with the idea of 
divinity of the king, of his birth from the gods, the idea which 
has always been present in every Indian rite of royal 
consecration. 

As for the Kusana royal title devaputra, it seems, it was 
merely a result of a substitution of a foreign title, be it divi filius 
or bagopouro, with the local term and the concept known since 
the earliest times. 


The conclusion: a term for a Sanskrit epic hero, a designation 
for a celestial being in the Buddhist literature and a Kusana 
royal title — all three are semantically connected and have 
sprung from the same mythological source. 
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